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Although he does not provide a technique for meaningful cross-cultural comparisons, 
he poses the question: ‘Perhaps after all it is time for some searching questions about 
the significance of the Nature and Content of, and Variations in, the real pattern of 
welfare in different societies rather than about the mental fictions which are alleged to 
symbolize it” (p. 55). 

While Frankel is “for” gradual change, he has worked as an economist in Africa, 
where he sees a social and economic situation in which change is not “gradual.” He is 
‘for” integration of the natives into the skilled Jabor market; ‘for’ the extension of 
greater welfare benefits (education, transportation facilities, improved agricultural 
techniques, etc.); “for” the development of a meaningful social structure for urbanized 
natives (this to develop as they become more fully integrated into the life of the com- 
munity); and “for” a more equitable distribution of income to the natives. 

Many of these essays, originally prepared to be read at meetings of professional 
organizations, are marred (for the reader, at least) by platitudes and wishful thinking. 
Despite this, and because his training is so different from that of most anthropologists, 
the book presents a fresh view and is stimulating and well worth reading. 

Bernice A. Kapran, Detroit, Michigan 


Colour and Culture in South Africa: A Study of the Status of the Cape Coloured People 
within the Social Structure of the Union of South Africa, SHEILA PATTERSON. New 
York: Grove Press, 1953. vi, 402 pp. $6.00. 


Patterson’s study of the Cape Coloured community, packed with pertinent factual 
material interpreted with a conceptual scheme based largely on MacIver and Myrdal, 
is required reading for every student of racial and cultural minorities. 

The subjects in this complex, fascinating, tragic sociological situation, the Cape 
Coloured People, are, for the most part, the products of past miscegenation between 
Europeans and non-European groups “which have largely ceased to exist as such, in an 
area of the Union in which the Bantu only arrived a century ago.” The Cape Coloured 
of today, numbering more than a million people, are descended mainly from the slaves 
brought from Asia and East Africa, with the vast majority coming from Madagascar. 
The latter people were negroid but had some Indonesian ancestry. The second element 
in the Coloured group is the Hottentots, the third the Bushmen, and, finally, the 
Europeans. Intermediate in pigmentation between white and Bantu, the Cape Coloured 
People are neither racially nor culturally marginal to the two leading populations in 
South Africa today. With no roots in Bantu tribal life, and with few Bantu contacts, 
the Coloured differ from Europeans only in their poverty and their disprivileged status, 
As Patterson points out, this is not a culture conflict situation, but rather a race or 
color conflict situation. Recognizing European-Bantu relationships as the major social 
conflict, the author modestly states that an analysis of the European-Colored situation 
may be of use in estimating the possible developments in South Africa. 

The size and dispersal of the Cape Coloured necessitated limiting this study largely 
to library research, but some field work was done in Cape Town and the Western 
Cape. Interesting comments on probable bias, as well as the difficulties which an 
English woman faces in this type of investigation, are included. 

Of interest to American readers are the comparisons which are made between the 
racial situations in South Africa and the United States. Both American Negroes and 
the Cape Coloured are parts of larger societies in the sense that they retain few separate 
culture traits, but this does not hold for the majority of Africans within the Union. 
The arrival of the Bantus has affected adversely the status of the Coloured group in a 
society where the principle of “equal rights for every civilized man” had not been 
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firmly established. The “liberal tradition” is weak in South Africa as compared with 
the United States, and, Patterson believes, the possibilities for ‘an ultimate and peace- 
ful solution seem more likely” in the United States. 

Every aspect of Coloured life and color relationships is covered in this excellent, 
objective study: law and politics, economics, education, health and welfare services, 
housing, transport, religion, recreation, associations, kinship, social classes, community, 
social structure, European attitudes, and the responses of the Cape Coloured to segre- 
gation and discrimination. All types of segregation, backed by laws and hardening 
attitudes on the part of most Europeans, have increased in South Africa, as has the 
tendency to group the Coloured People with the Africans. The latter trend, resented 
and to some extent resisted by the Cape Coloured, may eventually result in solidifying 
non-Europeans as color rather than culture serves as the crucial factor in social dif- 
ferentiation. Apartheid, a last-ditch policy, seems likely to lose in the long run. Possible 
influences in offsetting increased conflict include: modern industrial and commercial 
development, the possibility (not very great) of a growing liberalism, and the (rather 
unlikely) breaking of the white group’s unity by dispossessed whites. 

Population figures, other quantitative data, and bibliographies are provided in the 
appendixes. There may be some reasons for publishing all footnotes at the end of a 
book—in this case they run to 143 pages—but this practice is inconvenient and annoy- 
ing for the serious reader, 

GrorcE E, Srupson, Oberlin College 


PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Symbolic Wounds: Puberty Rites and the Envious Male. BRuNo BETTELHEIM. Glencoe, 
Ill: Free Press, 1954, 286 pp. $4.75. 


Bettelheim’s thesis will come as no surprise to anyone who has tried to explain 
to a small boy who desperately wants to, why he cannot grow babies as his mother 
can, Logic, illogic, analogies, and even plumbing diagrams serve only to stymie argu- 
ments; they hardly touch the wish. And the wish persists. 

What Mead has called “womb envy,” and others ‘‘vagina envy,” Bettelheim posits 
as one of the central forces shaping puberty rites in general, and circumcision and sub- 
incision in particular. We have heard much, he suggests, about women’s envy of men. 
Men’s envy of women, their reproductive capacity, sexual apparatus and functions, 
are equally evident and no less important in shaping day-to-day behavior as well as 
institutionalized activities like puberty rites, 

In drawing attention to the importance of masculine envy of female reproductive 
activity and sexual functions, Bettelheim does much more than merely indicate 
another important element which must be noted. He shows that if this envy is to be 
systematically taken into account, some drastic revisions are necessary in psycho- 
analytic interpretations of circumcision, subincision, and puberty rites, and these 
revisions lead him to a new and extraordinarily promising set of hypotheses concerning 
puberty rites. 

The classic psychoanalytic view, set squarely astride Atkinson’s otherwise innocent 
primal hoard theory, is that long ago The Old Man kept all the women for himself 
and wouldn’t let the boys go near them. If the boys were to stay and enjoy the group’s 
protection, they had to accept castration as a condition and symbol of submission to 
The Old Man’s will. Circumcision, therefore, is a contemporary trace of this primeval 
custom, Memory traces of these ancient events are supposed to contribute to its cur- 


